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in Virginia in the days preceding the Revolution. He wrote 
constantly to his brother Arthur, a London barrister, later asso- 
ciated with Franklin and Deane in the mission to Paris, and to 
his brother William, a London merchant. These letters deal 
with shipments of tobacco and other plantation business, the 
education of his sons, the purchase of clothes, and all sorts of 
business and financial matters. In sending over his two sons 
in 1772 in his brother William's ship, he writes: "I hope you 
will make the passage as light as possible, for in fact they have 
their own bed, and as much provision as they will or can eat 
during the voyage, so that their water, and the room they take 
up in the Ship is all the expense they create." This passage 
and the following order for spectacles give some idea of the in- 
conveniences of American life in those days: "I pray you then 
to procure me a pair of the best Temple Spectacles that can be 
had. In fitting these perhaps it may be proper to remember 
that my age is 46, that my eyes are light colored, and have been 
quick and strong, but now weakened by constant use. My head 
thin between the temples." 

The letters further show that Lee and other men of the upper 
class were financially embarrassed and also dissatisfied with the 
form of government. Writing to Edmund Pendleton just before 
the adoption of the Virginia constitution he says: "However 
imperfect the English plan was, yet our late Government in 
Virginia was infinitely worse. With us two-thirds of the 
Legislature, and all the executive judiciary Powers were in the 
same hands. In truth it was very near a Tyrany, altho' the 
mildness with which it was executed under Whig direction, 
made the evil little felt." Dr. Ballagh has rendered a great 
service to historical scholarship in placing these letters before 
the public. John H. Latane. 



Crete, the Forerunner of Greece. By C. H. Hawes and H. B. 
Hawes. New York and London : Harper & Brother. 191 1. 

The first edition of this little book was published in Decem- 
ber, 1909, and after a little more than a year a second edition 
has been found necessary. Thus the excavations now going on 
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in Crete are reported on down to the close of the year 1910. Ten 
years ago there was scarcely anything to tell, but the progress 
of archaeological research is very rapid in Crete, and it is to be 
hoped that the present edition may be succeeded by others in 
the future. 

The book should give the greatest satisfaction to the student 
and general reader who have an interest in the advancement of 
knowledge concerning the history of the human race and of 
Western civilization. One is here taken back in a most inter- 
esting way to life as it was lived several thousand years ago on 
an island which had probably been inhabited by peoples employ- 
ing stone implements and weapons for thousands of years pre- 
viously. 

The chapter on Minoan chronology in the book before us is 
replete with astonishing things for the uninitiated. The Min- 
oan Age is another name for the Bronze Age in Crete and repre- 
sents in round numbers 2800-1200 B.C. It is subdivided into 
three periods, Early, Middle, and Late, each of which is again 
subdivided into I, II, and III. Thus the middle part (sub- 
division II) of each period falls approximately at 2500 b.c. 
and 1500 b.c, respectively. The so-called Golden Age corres- 
ponds to Late Minoan II and shows a wonderfully rich and 
advanced civilization. Many of the arts, such as architecture 
and pottery, were highly developed. Pictographic and linear 
writing is also evidenced by the large number of tablets found 
in this stratum as well as farther down, showing that the art of 
hieroglyphic and probably also syllabic writing was known in 
Crete as far back as 2000 b.c, or even earlier. It is to be re- 
gretted that no one so far has been able to decipher this writing. 
When the numerous tablets have been read, if that time ever 
comes, we shall know a great deal more than we now do in regard 
to the identity of the Minoans. At the present time nothing 
seems to be known in regard to the character of the language 
or languages spoken from 3000 b. c. down to the coming of the 
Greeks. In 1908 there was discovered at Phaestos, on the south 
side of the island, a disk made of terra-cotta and covered on 
both sides with picture-writing. This has been dated at about 
1800 b.c, in the Middle Minoan period. Dr. Evans regards 
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it as of foreign origin. Whether the language of this disk is 
Greek, Etruscan, Lycian, Semitic, Hamitic, or what-not, seems 
still to be undecided. An attempt to read it as Greek has been 
made by Professor George Hempl, whose solution of the riddle 
in Harpers Magazine astonished the world last year. 

A description of the sites uncovered during the last ten years 
occupies a large part of the book. A glance at the intricate 
plan of the palace of Knossos on page 48 will assist the reader 
in assenting to the conclusion that this palace is really identical 
with the 'fabled' Labyrinth and the home of the Minotaur. 
The word labyrinth means "the place of the double axe," and 
the double axe symbol is frequently found on walls and other 
objects in the palace of Knossos. It further appears that "the 
bull is represented so frequently that the Minos-Bull may be 
taken as a heraldic beast." So it is not at all improbable that 
the old and familiar legend has a historical basis and that for- 
eigners were actually "devoured" by bulls in the arena at 
Knossos. 

Also another legend, that of the lost Atlantis, may have a 
historical basis in the sea power of King Minos. (Possibly 
"Minos" is a title like "Pharaoh.") This identification is 
sympathetically quoted by the authors from an anonymous 
writer in the London Times. The description of the island and 
of the bull-hunting seems to correspond very well in the main to 
the facts as now known in regard to Crete. Only the localiza- 
tion of the island beyond the pillars of Hercules is troublesome ; 
but this may perhaps easily be explained by the fact that the 
story was first told to Solon by an Egyptian priest, who would 
naturally describe the island as located, from his point of view, 
far to the west. From Solon's point of view, however, Crete 
would be out of the question and he naturally thought of the 
island as situated beyond known land in the far west, never 
suspecting that a great civilization lay buried beneath heavy de- 
posits at Knossos, Phaestos, Gournia, and other places in the 
near-by island of Crete. The explanation is so attractive that it 
cannot fail to be of the greatest general interest. 

The book has a preface from the hand of Arthur Evans, the 
greatest authority on Crete. Of the authors, Mrs. Hawes has 
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herself done most important archaeological work in Crete. Mr. 
Hawes has made extensive investigations into the anthro- 
pological characteristics of the inhabitants of the island, ancient 
and modern. The reader is therefore sure to be well guided 
when he takes this little book in hand. S. M. Hagen. 



The American Dramatist. By Montrose J. Moses. Illustrated. Boston : 
Little, Brown & Co. 

In a volume of more than three hundred pages on The Amer- 
ican Dramatist Mr. Moses enters a field which has been almost 
wholly neglected. The reader who looks for a definitive utter- 
ance on the subject, however, will be disappointed. Mr. Moses 
is too confirmed a realist to see all, especially the deeper, aspects 
of his subject. He deals more with theatrical than with dra- 
matic questions; and without making a very serious effort to trace 
significant movements and forces, he gives us, in a somewhat 
sketchy fashion, the history of the stage itself. "Newspaper 
condition, i. e. as the American newspaper sees American con- 
dition, is the one original note in our theatre," he says. 
Though he asserts that our playwrights should go deeper than 
this and, relying upon "not cleverness, but understanding," 
should draw "from the soil matter which is the essence of na- 
tional life," one feels that he has failed to catch the larger vision 
which sees the external, to be sure, but also looks beneath it. 
He quotes with gusto Henry Arthur Jones on the idea that "if 
a play is truly alive, it must be literature;" he affirms that Amer- 
icans do not care for tragedy as a form of art; and he assures us 
that "no definite tendency in American drama" can be found, 
because "there is no well-defined philosophy of American life" 
and no spiritual struggle to look back upon. The absence of 
native technique which he laments will strike most people as a 
thing far less serious than the lack of developed capacity in our 
stage to give us imaginative drama. But if allowance be made 
for limitation of outlook, Mr. Moses has writen a valuable book. 
He has commented interestingly on all our playwrights of con- 
sequence; he has discussed intelligently such special topics as the 
national theatre, the open-air performance, and the moving-pic- 



